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Loitorial 


‘Who knows most, doubts mast; entertaining 
hope, 

Means recognizing fear; the keener sense 

Of all comprised within our actual scope 

Recotls from aught beyond earth's dim and dense. 

Vho, grown familiar with the sky, will grope 

Hlenceforward That's 


among groundlings / 
offense 

Just as indubitably : stars abound 

Oerhead, but then—what flowers make glad 
the ground! 


Robert Browning. 
er 


In Light on the Way for July there 1s a lit- 
tle picture of Manchester College, Oxford, 
the English Unitarian theological school. It 
is an attractive building. 

+o, 

To assume the assistant pastorate with Dr. 
Stebbins, of San Francisco, Cal., was a re- 
sponsibility so great thateven the Rev. Wil- 
liam Greenleaf Eliot, ]r., of apostolic descent, 
did not dare assumeit alone,so his friends will 
be glad to know that he has taken into his 
confidence, his co-operation and his life, Miss 
Minna Charlotte Sessinghaus, of St. Louis. 
Henceforth there will be two of them and 
these two will be one. Unity extends its 
congratulations to the happy couple. 

+o 

A SUMMER ConGRESs OF Civics, with a very 
full and interesting program, is to be held 
at Lake Bluff, Ill., thirty miles north of Chi- 
cago, from August 18 to August 27, inclu- 
Sive. It will be held under the auspices 
of the Columbian College of Citizenship, 
full information as to which may be obtained 
by sending to 1307 Chamber of Commerce, 


Chicago, August 9, 1894. 


Chicago, for its organ, Zhe Good Citizen. If 
competent men lead the discussion on the 
topics mentioned in the program the occa- 
sion will be an important one, and the op- 
portunities of instruction valuable. The 
names of the speakers have not yet been 


announced. 
—> © > 


[IN the July number of the Aznals of the 
of Polttical and Soctal 
Science, Mr. John Graham Brooks sums up a 
careful and moderate article on ‘‘The Future 
Problem of Charity and the Unemployed” 
with the following recommendations: 


American Academy 


I. EMPLOYMENT RUREAUS distributed over country and 
city districts, with investigation so organized that it can do 
its work before it is too late to manage the applicants. 

2. ADEQUATE GRADED WORK TEsTs that shall convince 
the public that the applicant has been taken fairly at his 
word and offered what he claims to he seeking,—work. 
Such work tests separate the ‘‘beat’’ in every variety from 
those for whom something may be done, because of the 
will to do something, 

3. TRADE SCHOOLS (agriculture included) to which those 
can be sent who have accepted the tests and proved the 
willingness, but lack of skill and capacity. 

4. PLACES OF DISCIPLINE AND TRAINING (farm colonies 
and workshops) to which those who are able but deliber 
ately refuse to work can be sent as to a prison, where they 
shall be kept until they prove their willingness and ability 
to earn an honest livelihood. 


Mr. Brooks is a man of large experience 
and wide reading, and his recommendations 
seem to us wise; but the spfirz¢ of the article 
referred to more than the mere 
suggestions, good though they be, and we 
heartily recommend that it be read by all 
students of social science. 


is worth 


—>-— 

IN the same number of the Avzna/s is a 
careful and scholarly examination of the law 
of conspiracy in its application to labor diff- 
culties, under the title ‘‘Peaceable Boycot- 
ting.’’in which Mr. Chester A. Reed makes 
a strong plea for the substitution of the 
present, more liberal English rule for the op- 
pressive construction of the law of conspir- 
acy which has prevailed in the American 
courts. This journal contains much of in- 
terest both for the practical philanthropist 
and for the theoretical student of social and 
political science. More in the line of the 
latter is Mr. C. W. Macfarlane’s discussion 
ofsurplus value under the title of ‘‘Rent and 
Profit,” and Mr. J. L. Brownell’s ‘‘Signifi- 
cance of a Decreasing Birth-Rate,’’ which 
incidentally shows by statistics the falsity of 
the Malthusian theory as applied to the 
United States. 


—~-0 


WE have recently received the twentieth 
annual report of the Boys and Girls Aid So- 
ciety of San Francisco, Cal., kindly sent to 
us by Mr. Chas. A. Murdock, the acting presi- 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


Number 24. 


dent, and from it we learn that this society 
has been making an effort to substitute homes 
for institutions in the care of its charges, 
but has not been entirely successful. During 
the year ending June 1,1894,537 children were 
in the hands of the society, of whom 95 were 
leftin the society’s ‘‘Home’’ May 31, 1894. 
This large number is partly accounted for by 
the fact that the society agreed with the city 
to take charge, for a period of six months, of 
juvenile offenders who might otherwise be 
sent to the State Reform School. The society 
also agreed to do what it could toward teach- 
ing the rudiments of a trade to those so com- 
mitted, and instruction has been given in 
carpentering, tailoring, shoe-making and 
writing. The boys have had military drill. 
In addition to its regular work, the society 
also maintains a free employment bureau for 
boys and girls, a day and evening school, 
classes in 
library. 


singing, reading-rooms and a 


——_-- 


Editorial Correspondence. 


a 


[t is perhaps well, for other than vacation 
reasons, that the readers of Unity should be 
treated to an occasional season of silence on 
the part of the Senior Editor. They may 
say of him, as Wordsworth said of the world, 
‘too much with us—late and soon.’ It is 
good for readers and editor to have a chance 
to take account of stock, to eliminate all 
personalities, to measure principles, inde- 
pendent of time and persons. Thus we will 
be better able to judge where we are, what 
we are for, what we would like to do. 

This wholesome and healing silence will 
not be disturbed probably by a little gossip 
from Tower Hill. Notwithstanding the 
drought and the intense heat that accom- 
panied it a part of the time, Tower Hill has 
been an attractive shelter more sought after 
this year thanever before. Our iittle colony 
had reached about forty souls some weeks ago. 
One new cottage has been reared and several 
tents gleam prettily through the green. To- 
morrow, Sunday the 5th, we go to the Lone 
Rock Grove Meeting, which is the introduc- 
tion to the Institute, the regular work of 
which beginson Monday morning. Brothers 
Gould and Crooker are already on the ground. 
Mrs. Woolley aud the Van Sluyters of 
Decorah, Ia., arrive tonight. Mrs. Gibb of 
Janesville and Mrs. Loomis of the mission- 
ary circuit of Richland Center come into 
camp Monday. These with the three resi- 
dent dominies, F. W. N. Hugenholtz, Jr., 
pastor at Hillside, Mr. Allen, who for a con- 
siderable portion of the last year has been. 
his substitute and associate at school and 
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chapel, and ‘‘ye Senior’ at the Hill, will 
make nine ministers in regular attendance at 
the Institute, beside the regular lay atten- 
dance, the unexpected constituency that may 
arrive, and the line of lecturers from the State 
University and elsewhere, which will come 
and go. In this list appears the name of the 
gallant General Fairchild, the hero of the 
iron brigade, who left an arm at Gettysburg, 
Professors Frankenburger and Flint, loyal 
helpers of the society at Madison, Mr. 
Thwaites, secretary of the State Historical 
Society, a man whois laying the foundations 
of afame in his chosen field of local and con- 
temporary history, and Mrs. Florence G. 
Buckstaff, of the Unity staff, who for this 
and other reasons is already more than half— 
would she were altogether—a recognized 
minister of the liberal faith she represents, 
Although the longed for ‘‘abundant showers”’ 
have not yet arrived, the first great thirst has 
been broken. The weather has turned cool 
so that the call for more blankets has taken 
the place of the panting heat that made the 
thermometer the chief subject of discussion. 

There might be further items of gossip 
indulged in, such as the ‘‘science class”’ that 
has metin the Emerson Pavilion after dinner 
to quietly study the flora of the neighbor- 
hood and to discuss the mystery of obvious 
things—a bumblebee, wasp, snake, or the 
song of the Whip-poor-will—ina truly scien- 
tific spirit, 7. ¢. with the object in hand, or 
its equivalent. This little experiment has 
been another demonstration of the fact that 
the most commonplace patch of ground 
offers any thoughtful mind material enough 
to interest in common study the five-year-old 
and the professor. 

There has been the usual spirit of excur- 
sion at work in a mild way. Pedestrian 
adventures to the top of ‘‘Sugar Loaf” and 
neighboring heights, an afternoon ride to 
‘¢‘Percussion Rock’’ and ‘‘Deer Shelter,’’ an 
evening’s reception at the Hillside Home 
School; but in the main we spend our time 
quietly, perhaps too indolently, waiting for 
the tides tocome in. We have not been in- 
different to the strain and agitation of the 
month, and at this distance, in full view of 
the calm flow of the silent river, it has not 
been difficult to preserve a sympathetic poise 
and philosophic pityfor both sides. All par- 
ties concerned deserve more charitable esti- 
mates than they are likely to receive for the 
present at the hands of a public which is 
prone to fall into two parties whose judg- 
ments are too partisan to be righteous. 

Of the cause we have most at heart, there 
is little to be said. The little chapel at Hill- 
side, after a successful year of work by Mr. 
Hugenholtz and Mr. Allen, the latter occu- 
pying the pulpit and teaching the classes of 
Mr. Hugenholtz during the winter months, 
which for health reasons were spent by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hugenholtz in California, is closed 
for vacation. Pleasant Sunday services are 
held on Sunday afternoons in the Emerson 
Pavilion at Tower Hill. A goodly number 
of people from this countryside join with the 
Tower Hill colony in worship and study. 
These next two weeks will bring together 
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several directors of the Liberal Congress, and 
this will probably bring some non-official 
consultation. Plans for the autumn cam- 
paign will be discussed, butit is unnecessary 
to anticipate. 

From the serenity of Tower Hill we send 
greetings to all the readers, invoking the 
peace that brings courage and the rest that 
will make for activity, an activity that will 


ripen into usefulness. i it. hs 
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The Labor Problem. 


Ir is pleasing to see ‘‘Patriot’s’’ confidence 
in the wage-earning class shown by the fact 
thatin his contribution to the present is- 
sue of Unity he turns to them rather than to 
the employing class for the public-spirited 
action which shall revive business. Doubt- 
less the former class, being so large a major- 
ity, is, asa body, moreanxious for the good of 
the whole people than is the capitalist class,as 
such; for the latter is a comparatively small 
minority, and the interests of its members 
seem quite often to be opposed to those of 
the people as a whole. Yet we hope our 
friend ‘‘Patriot” will not despair of the cap- 
italists, for, though they may be less willing 
than the laborers to take good advice on the 
subject of the maintenance of business, 
they are better able to carry that advice 
into effect than are those who control 
nothing but their bodily labor, and too 
often exercise very little independent con- 
trol over that. If we can teach the cap- 
italist class that the trusts and lockouts and 
‘‘combines’’ which limit the output in a cer- 
tain industry so as to force the price to 
the highest notch at which the people 
will continue to buy, always limit the de- 
mand for the special thing in question, and, 
by throwing some out of work and diminish- 
ing the surplus income of others, eventually 
diminish the demand for all kinds of goods, 
and thus depress trade and lead to the aban- 
donment of other industries and general 
business stagnation,—if, we say, we can im- 
press this upon the well-to-do classes, we 
shall accomplish more for industry and pros- 
perity than we can hope to by merely teach- 
ing laborers the undoubted industrial evils 
of strikes. 

But we do not wonder that ‘‘Patriot” de- 
pairs of teaching this lesson to the rich; for 
those directly concerned are almost sure to 
reply that what we say may be very truein the 
long run and at large, but that, in the mean- 
time, while this business depression resulting 
from their methods is coming toa focus, they, 
individually, are reaping rich harvests, and 
that they are willing to take their chances of 
feathering their nests before the crash comes. 
‘‘After me the deluge!” [tis the samespirit of 
short-sighted selfishness which prompts the 
member of a strong trade union to say that 
even if business at large is depressed, and 
his less well-organized fellow wage-earners 
suffer in consequence, nevertheless Ae will 
get what he wants by his action; and ifsother 
laborers are too independent, or too scat- 
tered, or too poor and ignorantto combine as 
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he and his fellows have done, so much the 
worse for them. . 

Furthermore—and this is harder for us to 
answer—the striker may say, in ‘‘Patriot’s’’ 
own words, that after all ‘‘the deepest is- 
sue is notone of pay, but of liberty;” nota 
question of active business and large pro. 
duction, out of which large wages may eas- 
ily be paid, but of a reasonable standard of 
living, the freedom to be men in the larger 
sense of the word, with hours short 
enough and wages high enough to release 
them from the bondage of being human ma- 
chines and enable them to give some time to 
the non-productive side of life. If this cannot 
be, and normal rates of interest be paid on 
the capital invested, then they are willing 
that the normal rates of interest shall be re- 
duced, even though this means less sur- 
plus saved for use as capital and therefore 
less wealth, less business activity, and less 
rapid progress tn the arts and sciences. The 
laboring men have a conviction—and one 
that is shared in a measure by men of larger 
information than themselves—that the fun- 
damental problem is not one of production, 
but of distribution; that in any legitimate 
business a sufficient living wage can be paid 
for efficient labor, evenin hard times; and 
that if a sufficiently wide combination of 
wage workers is made such wage wi// be 
paid and the business will go on, eventhough 
interest on capital and the wages of super- 
intendence have to be considerably reduced. 
They argue that if capital cannot get large 
interest, it will accept small returns rather 
than remain idle and go without any, and 
that so soon as capitalists get used to these 
smaller returns they will work as hard and 
save as Carefully in order to get less produc- 
tive capital as they do now for more pro- 
ductive capital. And as regards the entrepre- 
neur, they argue that the man of large exec- 
utive ability finds so much natural satisfac- 
tion in the exercise of the faculties in which 
he excels, that hisservices would not be lost 
to society even though he got but half his 
present rate of reward therefor; that like 
the poet that must sing, and like George 
Eliot’s ‘‘Garth’’ whose nature compelled 
him to attend to ‘‘business,’’ whether or not 
there was large pecuniary reward, so the 
really valuable captains of industry will con- 
duct the business of the world whether their 
incomes be $500,000 a year or $50,000, or 
even $5,000; that the natural organizers and 
administrators and inventors will organize 
and administer and invent as opportunity 
offers, and that it is not with them primarily 
a question of pecuniary reward. 

What the laboring man, and particularly 
the striker, fails to consider, however, is that 
while all this may be true, the fact is that 
the laboring men and women are not widely 
organized; that, indeed, the larger and 
poorer paid classes and the skilled laborers 
in small places are hardly organized at all; 
and that therefore labor organizations can- 
not at present compel a general rise in wages 
or reduction of hours, but at most can only 
do this for the highest and best organized 
classes of workmen in a given district, and 
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that the effect of this is generally to make 
the less skillful and unorganized laborers 
suffer even more, since the iron law of 
competition leads the employer to recoup 
his diminished income by paying less to 
these helpless ones. And another thing 
that the wage-earner fails to consider is that 
many of the businesses which give employ- 
ment to organized laborers were not estab- 
lished and are not maintained in responseto a 
legitimate, steady demand, but that often all 
or part of their products are forced upon the 
market because of some temporary or local 
conditions, and that these conditions will be 
interfered with by any considerable disturb- 
ance; andthatin suchcase a strike—whether 
inthe given business or in one outside it 
which is of sufficient magnitude to affect 
general trade to even a slight degree—will 
almost surely destroy the given business in 
whole or in part and thus throw large num- 
bers of men out of employment. If the 
workman replies that such enterprises ought 
to die, we must agree with him; but if they 
are suddenly destroyed thousands of men 
and women are brought to destruction with 
them, so that, while a more stable industrial 
system is taking the place of an unhealthy 
one, men and women are dying of starva- 
tion. 

One lesson from all this seems to be that 
the well-organized laborers can at present 
generally help themselves and wage-earners 
at large, not by spending their resources on 
strikes, but by spending them in organizing 
the unorganized. If the employers of men 
who strike did not know that there were 
a sufficient number of men in the country 
either wholly unemployed or employed at 
such low wages that they would be glad 


to take the strikers’ places, they would 
not, in most cases, resist the strikers 
twenty-four hours. It is to the organi- 


zation and the betterment of the condition 
of this class that the trade unions should 
turn their attention. If the union men self- 
ishly conclude that their business is simply 
to better their own condition, they will gen- 
erally find in the day of trial that their ne- 
glected fellows defeat their best-laid plans. 
It will not do for them to attempt intimida- 
tion and violence, for the neutral public will 
not endure that. will not have violence, 
and it feels that the ‘‘scab”’ is right when it 
comes to apinch. His first duty is to his 
own wife and little ones, and even if by tak- 
ing a striker’s place he causes a righteous 
movement to fail, he cannot let his children 
Sutter for bread while the strikers play dog 
inthe manger. Zo him half a loaf is better 
than no bread, and he will be protected in 
earning that half loaf. Even though half 
these ‘‘scabs” be “bums,” the fact that some 
arealways honest men in need of work will 
give to the whole class a large measure of 
public sympathy. And this is as it should be. 

It allcomes to that deep ethical and re- 
ligious truth that ‘‘no man liveth to him- 
Self alone.”” The short-sighted selfish man 
Who tries to live for self alone will surely 
Suffer for it. If you, would help yourself, you 
Must help others, help those weaker than 
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yourself. If the employers would really care 
for the well-being of the brother men in their 
employ, the stability of their business would 
more than make up to them any temporary 
shrinkage of profits; and if the organized 
laborers would help their weaker, unorgan- 
ized brothers to become like themselves, they 
would succeed in every just attempt to im- 
prove their own condition. KF. W. S. 


atl. - 


Contributed and Selected 


We know not what it is, dear, 
This sleep so deep and still; 
The folded hands, the awful calm, 
The cheek so pale and chill; 
The lids that will not lift again, 
Tho’ we may calf and call; 
The strange white solitude of peace 
That settles over all. 
We know not what it means dear, 
This desolate heart-pain; 
This dread to take our daily way 
And walk in it again; 
We know not to what other 
Sphere the loved who leaves us go, 
Nor why we’re left to wander still, 
Nor why we donot know. 
But this we know: Our loved and dead, if they should 
come this day— 
Should come and ask us, ‘*What is life?’’ not one of us 
could say. 
Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be; 
Yet oh how sweet it is to us, this life we live and see! 


Then might they say—these vanished ones—and blessed 
is the thought; 

‘‘LLo, death is sweet tous, beloved, tho’ we may tell ye 
naught; 

We may not tell it to the quick, this mystery of death— 

Ye may not tell us, if ye would, the mystery of breath,”’ 


The child who enters life comes not with knowledge or 
intent; 


So those who enter death must 


go as little children 


sent. 
Nothing is known. But I believe that God is overhead, 
And as life is to the living, death so is to the dead, 
Mary Mapes Dodge.* 
*Reprinted by request from Vol. IX of Stedman’s Library of 
American Literature.) 
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Wages and Labor Unions, 


The organization of the new ‘‘American 
Labor Union” raises the question, What 
should be the aim of such and of all trade 
unions? Theleading aim usually is to raise 
wages. This is also the right aim, from the 
laborer’s standpoint, which is of course the 
true standpoint for such an organization. 
The chief object of a labor union should be 
toincrease wages. 

But in orderto attain this object it must 
be joined to another which is still more fun- 
damental, but which labor unions are apt to 
ignore altogether. In order to increase 
wages, or even to keep them from decreas- 
ing, it is first of all necessary to secure the 
conditions upon which good wages depend. 
Those conditions lie further back in 
the realm of business. Whether wages 
shall be high or low, depends almost en- 
tirely on the state of business, and if that 
state is not favorable, no labor union can 
bring them the least permanent help. 

If business is brisk, it raises wages by in- 
creasing the demand for labor. It raises 
them still more by setting at work the unem- 
ployed,and so stopping that competition with 
these which the workers otherwise have to 
suffer. This increase of people who are get- 
ting employment and pay, makes them able 
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to buy more, and so brings still further activ- 
ity to business, which thus in turn furnishes 
still more work and pays still higher wages. 

But if any disorder or distrust disturbs 
this industrial activity, wages at once suffer 
by it. Less work is furnished, and even if 
the same rate of wages is paid, it is paid to 
fewer people, and many are thrown out of 
employment. These then have to compete 
with the employed, and in their inevitable 
eagerness to work for less, they reduce the 
rate of wages. Worse yet, by their inability 
to buy as before, they decrease the demand 
for many articles, and one industry after an- 
other has to check or suspend its activity, 
thus throwing still more out of employment. 
So business grows worse and worse, in 
widening circle, employing ever fewer work- 
men and paying those ever lower wages, 
until afavorable turn increases its activity 
again. 

Thus wages are most intimately depend- 
ent onthe condition of business, just as a 
tree is upon its roots. This condition de- 
termines them by laws which no legislature 
can alter, no organization evade. If busi- 
ness 1s sufficiently active, wages will rise, and 
no combination of capitalistscan prevent it. 
If business becomes dull, they will fall, and 
no labor union can stop it. The wise labor 
union will see this connection, and never for 
a moment separate these two interests. 
While working chiefly for the improvement 
of wages, it will do this mainly through 
the improvement of business, and certainly 
will never be so sudicial as to do anything 
which will in the least clreck the industrial 


activity. 


Here is where most labor unions makea 
mistake. They forget the business side of 
the problem, and think they can raise wages 
without it. They combine to demand more 
wages without trying to make business bet- 
ter, and sometimes order a strike to make it 
worse. If business is so bad that many are 
unemployed and eager to take the abandoned 
work and wages, the labor union shows the 
sincerity of its professed synipathy for these 
poor brothers by calling them ‘‘scabs” and 
stoning them away. Oftenest the strikers 
failto get their wages increased, and some- 
times even lose their former places and pay. 
But even if they succeed in frightening 
away the unemployed applicants, and forcing 
their employers to pay more than the profits 
afford, itis seldom a real and abiding suc- 
cess, and the damage they do to business 
will in the end work against them. 

This has been abundantly illustrated the 
last year. The business stagnation made 
profits small or none, and thousands were 
thrown outof work. The great problem of 
the winter was howto furnish work for the 
‘cunemployed,” and the people who had work 
at even low wages were considered fortu- 
nate. The one great need was the revival 
of industrial activity, and it was of all years 
the one in which workmen should have been 
most willing to aid this revival. Yet it has 
been the very year in which labor unions 
have done most to block business, to aban- 
don their own work and brutally keep others 
from taking it, to increase the unemployed 
whom others were trying to help,and to bring 
more industrial stagnation and starvation. 
A prominent writer in the May Forum, 
speaking of the inactivity in New York, es- 
pecially in the building trades, said: 

I do not hesitate to assert that the principal cause is the 
action of the trade unions. It is their deliberate purpose 
to prevent any man from building a house unless he em- 
ploys in every detail of the work trade-union laborers, and 
them only; unless he pays them such wages as they ask, 
for such an amount of work and of such quality as they 
choose to perform; and unless the materials used have been 
produced under the same conditions, The evidence justi- 
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fies the conclusion that private employers have work to 
offer, and that a great part of the lack of employment in 
New York is due to the fact that certain workmen refuse to 
work unless their wages are practically raised at a time 
when profits are declining, while they, at the same time, 
prevent others from doing the work which they refuse. 


Since then the same evil has been seen on 
a far vaster scale. In the Great Northern 
Railroad strike; men getting good wages, for 
the times, not only deranged business for 
weeks, but stopped travel and committed 
much violence. In the great mining strikes, 
they hesitated not tostop the supply of coal, 
and various industries depending on it, and 
to turn districts into astate of war. In 
the recent troubles, the A. R. U. openly pro- 
fessed its aim to conquer by paralyzing busi- 
ness, and really sought to do it by starving 
and terrorizing the public. So far as the new 
‘‘American Labor Union” shall follow these 
principles, it will try to produce these evils 
on astill more ruinous scale. In all these 
cases alike, aside from the violence, we see 
the same attempt to solve the labor problem 
by ignoring its most important element,—to 
increase wages by killing the business from 
which they come. It is like an attempt to 
improve the life of a tree by cutting off its 
roots, or to increase the flowof a fountain by 
stopping up the pipe. 

Butif trade unions will widen their view to 
see also the other side, they will not only 
escape this criticism and deserve and receive 
universal sympathy, butdo far more for their 
own cause, If they will seek to improve 
wages, not by destroying, but by aiding the 
business upon wlfich wages depend, they will 
gain what they wish sooner and more per- 
manently. Ifthe ‘‘American Labor Union” 
would butavoid strikes and boycotts,and unite 
all possible labor organizations inan effort to 
restore confidence and quicken industrial 
activity, they woula not only increase their 
own wages in the surest way, but extend 
work and wages to the great ‘‘army of the 
unemployed,” who are the real sufferers and 


the most important party to be considered in 
the hard times. 


PATRIOT. 


Since writing the above, Uniry has come 
with comments on my former ironical com- 
munication on ‘*The Crops.”’ The editor is 
right in supposing it was not at all deficient in 
sympathy. [have abundant sympathy for 
the poor and oppressed. For this reason, I 
have most this year for the many thousands 
who have lost their work and wages by the 
business depression, and are even mobbed if 
they try to help their families and the public 
by taking abandoned work. I have no sym- 
pathy whatsoever with their oppressors— 
whether these be employers cutting down 
their wages, or strikers keeping them away 
from wages altogether. I have sympathy 
with all movements for aiding the poor, but 
none at all with the disorder which only pro- 
longs their poverty. What is wanted is not 
a general business paralysis or war to help a 
few poorly-paid workmen at Pullman, buta 
prosperity which shall bring pay to the thou- 
sands who are getting none at all. Andthe 
deepest issue is not one of pay, but of liberty, 
—whether a labor union shallenslave its own 
members and persecute workmen outside of 
it, or whether every man shall keep his free- 


dom tgp labor on such terms as he may see fit 
to make. P. 
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‘‘What’s the matter, Tom? You haven’t 
been yourself for three days!” ‘‘Wel!, the 
truth is, Bodgers gave us such a good din- 
ner on Tuesday that I ate without thinking, 
and since then I’ve been thinking without 
eating.” —Harper’s Bazal, 
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Flower Mission In Chicago. 


Nineteen years ago, Mrs. J. B. T. Marsh, 
whose name we delight to honor, read of the 
work of the Flower Mission. She was at once 
imbued with the feeling that great good could 
be accomplished through the distribution of 
flowers in the crowded districts of Chicago. 
With the magazine containing the suggestion 
ofa Flower Mission in her hand,she went from 
one to another of her neighbors, saying ‘‘Let 
us organize a Flower Mission.”’ An informal 
meeting was held at her house, and the work 
was inaugurated by Mrs. Marsh’s cutting an 
exquisite lily from its stem and carrying it to 
a poor, friendless woman, who lay on a bed 
of suffering near by. Not long after this Mrs. 
Marsh was called away to the land | 


‘‘Where everlasting spring abides 
And never-fading flowers.”’ 


But she had taken the initiatory steps ina 
charity which has carried cheer and comfort 
to the bedsides of thousands of weary suffer- 
ers and led many to higher, purer lives. 

The beginning was small; the ladies cut 
blossoms from their little gardens and brought 
them to the dining-room of one of their mem- 
bers, and there made up the bouquets and 
decided on their destination. 


It was their first thought to dispense with 
all formality; to have an association simply 
bound together by love for each other and for 
the work, without constitution or by-laws, 
without officers and without fees. A few 
meetings proved that on this basis alone we 
would soon be without an association. For, 
with even the lovely flowers for material, it 
was impossible to doeffective work, witheven 
a small number of people, without system and 
organization. 


A few simple rules were made, officers 
elected, and, the women all over the city 
becoming interested, a division of the field 
was made. Churches of all denominations 
are equally on the Board,in order to promote 
interest in every direction; but all are wel- 
come, with or without creed, who come with 
a desire to lighten the burdenof suffering hu- 
manity and to let the light into dark places. 


Some incidents, in illustration of our work, 
will doubtless prove the strongest argument 
I can bring to persuade others, not heretofore 
practically interested, to join in this flower 
service. The following was told me by a 
teacher in charge of a free kindergarten in 
one of the worst districts of the city: One 
morning, just before the opening of school, a 
poor little dirty, unkempt waif came rushing 
to her side, clutching something, under her 
apron, and crying, ‘‘Oh, don’t let the boys 
get it. I found it; it’s mine, and it’s so 
pretty.”’ Kindly reassuring the child, the 
teacher asked to see her treasure and—what 
do you think it was? A cluster of celery 
leaves, taken froma garbage heap. Imagine 
the pleasure given toa room full of such 
children bya visit from a ‘‘Flower lady,” 
with a basket full of sweet little bouquets, one 
for each. 


In our experience in hospital wards, so 
many memories fraught with interest and 
pathos come to me that I scarcely know 
which to give. In onea man lay very ill this 
summer. Each week he watched for the 
coming of his flowers, and expressed the 
greatest gratitude to the giver. One Tues- 
day he said, ‘‘I think I shall not be here 
when you come again.” But with words of 
cheer the lady left him, and the next week 
came as usual, when the nurse in charge told 
her that the man had died the day before. 
Just before his life went out he said to her: 


‘¢Tomorrow will be Tuesday. Ask the good 
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lady to leave my flowers for me.’’ 
they were placed in the lifeless hand. 

A young friendless girl, very ill in one of 
our hospitals, eagerly grasped the sweet 
flowers and pressed them to her fevered lips, 
saying, ‘‘Oh, I know them all and love them 
so; itis like being at home again to have 
them.’’ Before another week had gone she 
was dead. The nurse said she kept the 
flowers constantly with her, kissing them 
and talking to them, and asked to have them 
placed in her coffin, while over and over she 
thanked the lady who had brought them, for 
her kind words as well as the flowers. 


A long array of pallid faces lighted by 
smiles, as the poor white hands tenderly 
take the fresh, sweet flowers, rises before 
me, and one, too weak to speak aloud, whis- 
pers: ‘‘They always preach to me such a 
good sermon.’’ 

And the little sick children. All of us, 
mothers, know how tenderly our little ones 
are cherished when they are ill; how the 
door bell is muffled, andeach member of the 
household goes softly about with low-toned 
voice because the baby is sick. Think, then, 
of the Children’s Ward in our hospitals, and 
do not say that the bunch of pansies, or 
sweet peas, or carnations which cause the 
poor tired child to cease its fretful moan 
and go to sleep (as we have seen them with 
the ‘pretty flower” in the little wasted hand) 
is of no account. 

I think the picture of along line of weary 
workers filing out of the ‘‘Boston Store’’ at 
night, each taking from the hand of the 
Flower Missionary a bunch of bright fra- 
grant blossoms to carry to their oft-times gar- 
ret homes, must be pleasing to the angels. 


Itis not long since a letter was sent to be 
read in our mission, written by a man who 
is serving out life sentence in the prison of 
a neighboring state. It tells how a Christ- 
mas letter and a little bunch of flowers saved 
him from despair and made a new man of 
him; and how he is now humbly striving to 
do missionary work among his associates. 


Another prison incident was with a woman, 
and, oh, such asad illustration of what a 
woman may become under the domination of 
evil. She took her bunch of flowers from me 
in a cold, listless manner, turning away and 
simply saying, ‘‘Thank you.” But as she 
held them to her face, she exclaimed, ‘‘My 
God, here’s sweet briar, just like that down 
by the well at home.” Then came a perfect 
tempest of sobbing and weeping and self- 
accusations, andI was glad to be there to try 
and give her courage and hope. 


Perhaps it was allin vain; but I cannot 
think so, though a prominent daily paper 
next morning, in noticing our visit to the 
jail, alluded to it as “sickly sentimentality.” 

Let us now leave this grewsome place and 
go to the home where seventy-five old ladies 
are spending the evening of their lives. If 
it is our first visit of the season we find them 
with expectant faces, and from more than one 
we hear, ‘‘We’ve been looking for you quitea 
spell, for we knew it was time for the lay- 
locks!” And how glad the dearold souls are 
to see us, and how much they have to tell us 
of the winter’s experience. 


There are so many more hands outstretched 
for flowersthan we can supply. There areso 
many flowers whose beauty and sweetness 
perish in the gardens of our village homes: 
Will not all who read this bear these facts 12 
mind and do their part to increase the powé! 
and usefulness of this sweet charity? 

We rejoice in the thought of a Federation 
of Flower Missions through which, by an 1D 
terchange of ideas, we may all derive benett. 
—Mrs. Frederick Dickinson in Zhe A/érms 
Interchange. | 
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Cbhurch-Door Pulpit 


The Need and Scope of “A Civic 
Federation.’’ 


EXTRACTS FROM A DISCOURSE DELIVERED BY EMIL 


G. HIRSCH, PH. D.,TO SINAI CONGRE.- 


GATION, CHICAGO. 


No trial, however severe, but has some 
compensation. The popular proverb ex- 
presses this thought in the familiar phrase, 
that there is no cloud but has its silver 
lining. In fact, we need but open our eyes, 
whenever fate has laid a heavy hand on us, 
and read the signs presented by the decree 
correctly and calmly, to be assured that 
every ill is a blessing in disguise, ‘Those, of 
course, that measure things by the yard-stick 
of selfishness and have no thought beyond 
their own little comfort or discomfort, their 
own success or failure, will never be able to 
decipher the runic inscription in the book of 
life, which often, under the form of a trial, 
teaches a lesson of highest and noblest 
triumph. But men whoscale those heights 
where self and selfishness sink out of sight, 
will experience but little trouble in familiar- 
izing themselves with this alphabet in which 
life loves to write out its great message. 
Certain itis, that we as a nation or asacom- 
munity, just now passing through the severe 
school of financial, commercial and indus- 
trial depression, have learned, or are learn- 
ing, or ought to learn this great, truth, that 
there is some compensation for all the worry, 
the trouble, the tribulation that besets us. 
We certainly have learned this one thing, if 
nothing further, that after all, we are a com- 
munity; not merely a band of men come to- 
gether at haphazard, with no higher duty 
than each one to look out for himself and let 
the devil take the hindmost, having no other 
obligation but each to make the most of his 
opportunities. If one thing has been em- 
phasized more than another, and perhaps 
more severely, it is this: that no one can 
boast of his independence. We are but 
links in a chain; we scarcely control the 
movements of that chain. Our strength is 
measured by the power of resistance of the 
chain, and this, as mathematicians will un- 
derstand, is always expressed by the equa- 
tion, not of the strongest link, but of the 
weakest. The weakest in the community 
affects for good or evil, for better or for 
worse, for woe or for weal, the standing of 
the strongest. 

This lesson we have learned. The cry of 
distress fills the streets of our city; human 
sympathy is stirred to the quick; hands by 
the thousands are lifted to give aid to 


brother or sister fallen into destitution, Is. 


it merely the assertion of a humanity that is 
as broad as God’s earth which comes to light 
in this wonderful readiness to aid and to 
rescue? The reasoning ones have their 
doubt as to the universal character or the 
universal scope of this wonderful sympathy. 
We all know we must take care of our own; 
those beyond the lines of our own commu- 
nity cannot at a day like this pretend to 
have claims upon us. Thus, even in this 
Sympathy, comes to light the thought that 
people who live at a certain point on earth 
are differentiated by their geographical posi- 
tion from all other people; that the city, for 
instance, is not merely a conglomeration of 
individuals or of houses, is not merely a vast 
held for commercial enterprise, for robbery, 
and for God knows what else—but is, as it 
Were, the homestead of a family. Whoever 
belongs to the city has obligations to all 
Others that happen to live there; as in turn 
each one in the city has again claims upon 
the others, his co-members in the same city 
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community, These hard times have pressed 
into the foreground this thought, as the good 
times never did; and this is their compensa- 
tion throughout the whole land. There is no 
community on this side of the Atlantic Ocean 
within the territory of the United States, but 
has felt and has been made to feel the solli- 
darity which goes with citizenship or resi- 
denceship in the city. 

The civic life, therefore, has profited im- 
mensely in consequence of the trials, while 
perhaps the commercial and industrial enter- 
prises have correspondingly suffered, But 
this fruit of severe trials must not now be al- 
lowed to rot and waste. Here is a promise 
of better things to be garnered in days of joy; 
here perhaps, if we so will, will be made true 
the prediction of the psalm, that those that 
sow in tears will reapin joy. The times are 
ripe for a stupendous change in the atti- 
tude toward municipal life taken by this 
American people. New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and larger or smaller communities 
throughout the breadth and the length of the 
land have had their eyes at last opened to 
this stupendous fact, that our city life is not 
whatit might and should be, and that at pres- 
ent there is no more urgent duty incumbent 
upon the people of this land, than to recast 
their city institutions and their city life into 
a mold expressive of the consciousness which 
these sad hard times have awakened,—that a 
city 1s a large family based upon reciprocity 
of duties and rights. 

But is this a religious question? Methinks 
I hear this demurrer coming from the wise- 
acre who always understands what religion 
is, and as regularly neglects it. Some of us 
who are devoted students of every phenome- 
non in the religious world, envy so many 
men’s certainty as to what is comprised in 
the term religion. Why hath God withheld 
from us this surety and this assurance of 
where the field of religion begins and where 
itends? But perhaps—though his superior 
wisdom and his deeper. piety must humbly be 
acknowledged—for once this man who ob- 
jects that this is a political question and not 
a religious issue, may be mistaken. For 
he falls into the mistake which all commit 
who despise the near at hand as prosy, as 
without mystery and void of reverence, while 
seeking for the wonderful, the impressive in 
the far-off distances of thesky. Every little 
grain of sand which we tread under foot is 
illustration of the law of cosmical changes 
brought to our knowledge by the configura- 
tion of the largest planet plowing the depths 
of celestial space. Every blade of grass 
plucked carelessly and thrown aside, is an 
epitome of the book of nature as comprehen- 
sive and succinct as is the giant oak in the 
primeval forest. 

And this applies also to the world of reli- 
gious thought and religious action. When 
we say religion, we have in our mind, gener- 
ally, something misty and mysterious, some- 
thing anchored in theclouds, probably rooted 
into the life tocome. When we say ethical, 
again there must be something distant, un- 
real, far-off, vapor-like, nebula-like, a rain- 
bow colored bubble floating in space some- 
where. Religion and ethics may bein the 
chaotic worlds beyond our ken; but whether 
they be there or not, this ought to be our 
conviction, they are here and now. The 
religious issue is pointed byevery word that we 
speak, by every action that we do, by every 
contract that we enter into, by every tran- 
saction to which we are a party. Religion 
is not merely here contained by these walls, 
folded in by this roof; not spelled by the 
‘“awe,’’ as one of my colleagues expressed it, 
circling around this wooden stand, the pul- 
pit. Not alone in the mysterious ceremonies 
or symbols which perhaps we practice or 
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neglect, is the exclusive seat of religious au- 
thority or the restricted source of religious 
inspiration. I have often thought that there 
is less religion in the temple than anywhere 
else. If we have no more religion than the 
cubic contents of a temple represent, we are 
indeed paupers as far as our religion is con- 
cerned. True religion spans the world, is in 
everything, must be in everything; nay, 
it is everything or it is nothing. There 
is no other alternative; either all or noth- 
ing. And so it is with ethics; either it 
is in every breath movement, in every 
stir of the heart, in every jerk of the hand, 
in every lifted foot, and in every step we 
take, or it is merely anempty sound standing 
for nothing, a nut made of shell without 
kernel and sweet meat within. 

And so this is, if ever there was one, a re- 
ligious question. None moreimportant than 
the inquiry, What are our relations tothe 
community? Whatis to us the community 
in which we live? We are a young country, 
in more than one sense of the word. In old 
historic communities the sense of ‘‘belonging- 
ness’’ is strongly developed. There is sturdy 
pride ringing through the answer of one in 
ancient communities, asked, Where is thy 
home? for when he mentions the name where 
his cradle stood and where in all probability 
his lifehas been spent, his heart swells; for 
ancient communities are not, as are naturally 
and necessarily their younger sisters, made 
up of elements cometogether by chance from 
the four quarters of the globe. Behind these 
old cities in Germany, for instance, lies a 
great and glorious past, full of the experi- 
ence and replete with the story and song of 
heroism, of dangers endured, and of difficul- 
ties conquered. Each ‘‘citizen’’ feels the 
responsibility and the prerogative which are 
his by the decree of his birth. New commu- 
nities lack this historically produced con- 
sciousness of solidarity. What is the past of 
Our most ancient cities? At best, two or 
three centuries. Rome looks down upona 
record counting twenty-five centuries. The 
Roman today feels that he is the descendant 
of the patrician and the plebian who laid the 
foundation walls, perhaps, of the Capitol or 
the Quirinal. We-have not and cannot have 
such pride of historical solidarity. During 
the period of physical development the indi- 
vidual has largely only physical needs and 
physical wants. The babe’s whole business 
consists in eating, drinking and sleeping. 
As we develop, we pass from the mere physi- 
cal gradually to the spiritual. So it is with 
young communities; the first want and need 
is exclusively material. The city is looked 
upon as the opportunity to make fortunes. 
It is this material ambition which character- 
izes young cities. Ours is a typical illustra- 
tion of this. Weare drawn to these young 
cities by the promise of amassing wealth. 
Large cities act as beacon-lights attracting 
the migratory birds. From every nook and 
corner of the world do they come who have 
heard of the fame of Chicago. Chicago for 
them is opportunity for making money; this 
and this alone. 

But we have passed this period of infantile 
material wants and necessities. Chicago is 
no longer symbolfor us of the opportunity 
for making money. It now signifies some- 
thing more; the Chicagoan must feel that 
the life which is represented by the name of 
his city, is spun of tenderer, of nobler threads 
and fibers than theidea would suggest, which 
he has harbored so long, that this city is for 
him merely the stepping-stone to fortune, to 
ease, to enjoyment. We have reached a new 
stage in our development, and with it is born 
the duty involved in this awakening con- 
sciousness. There is proposed, in this city, 
to organize what is technically called, ‘A 
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Civic Federation.” The title conveys but 
faintly the ideas which actuate those that 
would lead thisnew departure in our Civic 
life. The federation is the outgrowth of the 
awakened consciousness, assertive especially 
along philanthropic lines just now, that we, 
the million and a half, and perhaps more, who 
are geographically located in what is desig. 
nated officially as this city, are not merely 
here by accident, and under the thin coher. 
ence due to material interests; but that we 
are here acommunity, held together by com- 
mon material, certainly, but also by common 
ethical, common spiritual interests. The 
civic federation is most needed in a young 
city like this, which receives additions to the 
population, not merely and not mostly in 
accordance with the laws of natural growth, 
but in accordance with those of migratory 
increment. 

Ina city like this, the first duty which 
arises is to awaken, to stimulate, to foster, to 
guard the consciousness of solidarity. How 
is this possible, as we have proceeded hith- 
erto? Theonly meeting-grounds which we 
had were perhaps the few political issues 
which called us together, and even when the 
trumpet-call sounded we were divided ac- 
cording to the cleavage of national and state 
political problems. We have not as yet 
sought the common meeting-ground where 
Chicagoan, as such, could meet Chicagoan. 


Perhaps in business differentiating lines 
were obliterated. kor business men, under 


the magnet of material interest, are easily 
and frequently brought together. Jut out- 
side of business there are so many things that 
divide us and split us up. Look at religion, 
for instance, Adherents ofthe religious sects 
come together as such; they have their little 
petty interests in common; these they culti- 
vate. Again, there is the racial sentiment, 
that breaks us up into little cliques; there are 
the social circles, that include their own set, 
but exclude all others. This disintegration 
into little religious, political, socialand racial 
fragments is exceedingly unpropitious for the 
development of the consciousness of a com- 
mon solidarity. All these prejudices and 
dividing tendencies must be counteracted, In 
the communities of Europe these tendencies 
do not exist. Take the largest cities of Eu- 
rope with an historical background—this ex- 
cludes, of course, Berlin, for Berlin is vir- 
tually a modern city, and has to contend 
with all the difhculties that beset our own 
—and you willfind that such differentiating 
agencies are not half as virulent and as se- 
vere as they are among us. We must coun- 
teractthem. But how? By calling into life 
organizations in whichto meet, not as mem- 
bers of this church,nor as children of this race, 
not as belonging to this social set, not as en- 
gagedin a certain profession or business, but 
as men and women vitally interestedin the 
development of the city’s spirituality, anxious 
to consult those actuated by the same am- 
bition. 

The need of this common meeting-ground 
is apparent, The Civic Federation intends 
primarily to bring about a commingling of 
citizens of all classes and of all cliques un- 
der the one prime idea, the civic welfare and 
prosperity of the city, expressive of the sol- 
idarity of this community, no longer an ac- 
cidental aggregation of individuals brought 
together by chance and under the lash of 
physical necessity, and goaded on by the 
thirst for fame or the hunger for material 
fortune. But even this is merely prepara- 
tory. There are other things to be done if 
we wish to carry out that which is involved 
in the notion of a city as a community, a 
family. The city must be administered. The 
city is a vast business corporation, the like 
of which cannot easily be found. The trans- 
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actions of all corporations, the national 
banks, the great industrial enterprises, the 
commercial corporations, all combined in 
this city, will not make as much of a business 
concern as is represented by the business 
interests of the city of Chicago as a distinct 
administration. In this great civic corpora- 
tion, each citizen is, as it were, a stockholder, 
always interested in the careful, ecouomic 
administration of its affairs. As a matter of 
theory, we all subscribe to this doctrine. In 
spasmodic and intermittent efforts at reform, 
the newspapers and the men on the political 
stump will sound the same doctrine. But 
forever and ever, notwithstanding these oc- 
casional efforts at betterment, the national 
and state political issues and antipathies in- 
tervene between the idea and its realization. 
Men of common sense will vow there is no 
connection between the sweeping of our 
streets and the perplexities of the tariff for 
revenue or a national fiscal policy witha view 
to protection. But when the decisive time 
comes, we forget our good intentions; it is 
the partisan that goes to the polls, even when 
the city’s fate is to bedecided. Itis notthe 
citizen of Chicago, but it is the citizen of 
the United States or the citizen of the 
state of Illinois, that makes his influence 
felt in the administration of a business cor- 
poration, independent as such from national 
orstate politics. Ofcourse it is easy to see 
why even the best of us are unable toremain 
true to this sober and sensible idea: we lack 
organization. In order to make one’s self 
felt ina community it 1s necessary that one 
act with others. ‘The individualis lost in the 
mass, just as the individual globule of water 
is lost sight of in the very wave which it helps 
to form. We need organization in order to 
become effective. It is this that has never 
yet been provided. In times of political ex- 
citement, indeed, there spring up citizen’s 
movements; but these are largely the work of 
men somewhat cranky on one thing or 
another, and on the spurofthe moment they 
cannot win the confidence of those that other- 
wise would be ready to join forces with them. 

The sentiment of absolute separation of 
city administration from party politics must 
be cultivated, and an organization must be 
formed in order to make it practically effect- 
ive. In every large city in this land, the 
movement is apparently gaining strength. 
In every city in this country the principle of 
absolute separation of the city affairs from 
the issues involved in state and national pol- 
itics must be established. But mere separa- 
tion is not yet sufficient. An organization 
provided for this purpose may itself again 
lapse into a political machine, as dangerous 
as any other political machine, unless the 
citizens at large be trained and bethoroughly 
educated in those things which concern the 
citizen as such. We Americans are under 
the spell of the old conceit, that common 
sense is all that is necessary for a man to 
have to understand everything. This ‘‘com- 
mon sense”’ philosohpy is the painful legacy 
left to us by the thinkers of the eighteenth 
century. Today common sense isthe condi- 
tion, but merely the condition. Of course 
where common sense is lacking, there is very 
little prospect for instruction, training and 
education. Idiots belong to the asylum for 
idiots, and feeble-minded men and women 
belong to special institutions. But common 
sense alone is insufficient to grasp the great 
questions involved in every civic administra- 
tion. Hence, there must be education, a 
course of training provided for each citizen, 
and that under the direction of men who 
have made this or that department their 
special study. The Civic Federation planted 
onthe idea that we are a community, and 
that as a community we have certain duties 
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and certain privileges, that as a community 
we are distinct from national issues and 
national politics, would do its work but half 
if it were to stop here. It must provide not 
only the organization, but also opportunities 
for instruction, for debate, for inquiry, for 
investigation. ‘There are, to mention a few, 
the great questions of taxation of privileges, 
of how far the city as an organization shal] 
become a partner, as it were, of other busi- 
ness corporations; whether it shall be the 
owner of its own gas works or of its own 
electric light plant ; how far shall the city be 
in control of the facilities of transportation? 
These are social economic issues; can we de. 
cide them off-handedly without study and 
investigation? 

The first impression may perhaps be the 
most erroneous, No one who has not studied 
these great issues carefully is competent to 
speak on them. But the Civic l’ederation in- 
tends to carry information into every house. 
hold; it wishes to lay bare the perplexities 
of our public administration. To know them 
is the duty of every citizen. Shall he be in- 
different to such questions as these: Is his 
home, his city, what itshould be; and has he 
done for the city what he might and what he 
should do? Even with this the work of the 
Civic Federation is not ended. Thecause of 
education, too, must be under the watchful, 
fostering care of the members of the com- 
munity. We are our brother's keeper; we 
are the guardians of the little children. It 
is not unqualifiedly true, as it was sounded 
two years ago for political effect, and again 
in the last national campaign, that the child 
and the parent have certain rights with which 
the community cannot interfere. Yea, the 
child has certain rights, and to provide for 
these rights is a duty. The community has 
the obligation to see to it that none of its 
children shall grow up to manhood or woman- 
hood with insufficient education. Education 
under the control of political ward hucksters 
cannot be such as to fit the childfor the con- 
flicts and the obligations of life. We must 
have the best methods in education. If the 
science of education has advanced elsewhere, 
the American public school system must 
yield to the better understanding spread 
abroad, that with an opportunity for the best 
the best shall be also attained. This cannot 
be done unless every citizen in the commun- 
ity is trained to understand the difference 
between education and mere tricks and the 
knowledge of certain rules and the imparting 
as though through a funnel of certain facts. 
The whole profession of teaching must be 
placed on a different basis, so that one who 
is once ateacher may always, if he sochooses, 
be ateacher. Asinthe city administration 
there should be city clerks, experts, not mere 
ward and political heelers, so in the public 
schools teachers should know thatif they 
are faithful their post is their own as long 
as they wish to keep it. 

May I bespeak forthe new movement your 
kind interest, What would be our religion, 


unless such appeal found a voice in halls de- 


voted to liberal thought on religion and 
ethics? Undoubtedly, there are some 10 
this organization who differ widely from us. 
But our liberal views cannot be carried out 
by the mere preaching that this world and 
its affairs must be rendered divine. We 
must show that we are ready to move hands, 
and to do that which our view of life con 
vinces us is right. A city is a family, each 
one owing something to all others and all 
others owing something to each one. We 
must bring this sentiment to flower in this 
community. The social and sectarian bat- 
riers must disappear, and party cliques be 
lost sight of. The life of this city must be 


placed on the highest possible plane; Wé 
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want to arouse the civic consciousness, and 
none that is truly religious can afford to lag 
behind when the trumpet calls. If I know 
you correctly, there will be none so eager 
as those of our congregation, who understand 
what liberal religion, liberal Judaism means. 
Not of God and of world to come is our 
message, but of man and this life is our 
anxiety. By helping man in this life we are 
true unto God; and whatever life to come 
may have, a life worthily lived here, in all of 
its ramifications, is the best preparation for 
the glory which is to come; yea, for that 
higher life which will dawn when this life is 
no more. [The Civic Federation is the execu- 
tion of the prophet’s injunction: ‘Pray ye 
for the welfare of the city in which you dwell, 
for in its peace you will find peace.’’ Amen. 
> 


Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


The simplest person who in his integrity wor 


ships God, becomes God, 


Syn. 


Mon. — Self-trust is the essence of heroism. 

Tucs.—Viscontent isthe want of self-reliance, it is 
infirmity of will. 

Wicd.—Our spontaneous action is always the best. 

Thurs.—The great facts are the near ones. 

Fri.— We owe to man higher succors than food and 


tire. We owe to man man. 


Sat.—It is the depth at which we live, and not at all 
the surface extension, that imports. 
R. W. Emerson. 


—> « 
A Night in July. 
Republished from the Cleveland Leade by request. 


Black is the sullen sky, 
scorched seems the stifling air, 
Lusty, oppressive, dry, 
No moisture anywhere. 
Sleepless, weary, and worn, 
Too hopeless e’en to weep, 
Mothers with moaning babes 
Uheir anxious vigils keep. 
In swarming tenements, 
Sad homes of wretched poor, 
A grim, unwelcome guest, 
Death, opens wide the door. 
sternly he strides about, 
And soon his work is done: 
As little lives go out 
Suddenly, one by one. 
Poisoned by impure milk, 
Gasping for fresher air, 
These fragile tlow'’rets droop, 
That need such tender care. 
Sull speeds the slaughter on, 
A few more babes or less, 
Pallid and pinched and wan; 
Only a tiny tress— 
To show that once hath lived 
And suffered, all in vain, 
A patient little form, 
Crushed by earth’s load of pain. 
Matters a life or two: 
Even ascore or more? 
Why make so much ado? 
The mother's heart is sore. 
Ah! can we call ourselves 
Compassionate or kind 
While scenes like these go on 
And we seem not to mind? 
Who knows what germs of good 
In this frail form lie hid? 
What flashing eloquence 
Beneath that closed lid? 


What poet or what sage 

Might speak from these mute lips? 
How benefit the world 

Those folded finger tips? 
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Sisters, be ours the shame 
That thus should droop and pine 
These lives so wonderful, 
So complex and divine, 
Mary R. Haymes. 
= SS Oe 


One of Chicago’s Business Men. 


A SKETCH BY OLIVER MUSICK. 


In the art-school of one of our large cities, 
a prize was offered recently for the best 
sketch ‘‘containing some fresh idea far re- 
moved from the commonplace.’”’ The winner 
of this prize had brought in a sketch repre- 
senting the twelve apostles, who, having 
hung their halos upon a nail in the wall, 
were preparing to seat themselves beforea 
popular lunch-counter. 

‘‘Well,’’ said one who heard of this inci- 
dent, ‘‘l could have won that prize if I could 
have made a life-like sketch of my hero; for 
those from above whose heads no hands are 
strong enough toremove the halo, or quench 
the light composed of deeds done in the body, 
are much farther removed from the common- 
place than those who can even in fancy hang 
up their halos! My hero wears’ uncon- 
sciously a halo made of tears dried, pain re- 
lieved, strength given through a bestowal of 
fresh trust, and the arousing of hope in the 
weary-hearted, which for various reasons has 
lain too long dormant, Do you think death 
even can rob him, for a time, of such light as 
this?” 

‘“Ah,’’> he added musingly, “I wish you 
knew my hero. He isa hater of shams and 
everything false,a friend in the noblest sense 
of that abused word,a better acquaintance 
than most persons are friends, even where 
great devotion is expressed, a man never to 
be forgotten by any who have known him.” 
‘‘Yes,’’ he continued, ‘tin homes where pe- 
cuniary loss has come and well-nigh crushed 
out the life of some of the best things we 
can any of us know, help has been given so 
quietly and nobly that beforethe world com- 
mented on that loss, brightness stood in the 
place of gloom, courage and activity where 
distrust and theshadow of despair had shown 
the outline of their horrible faces. That’s 
the work of mv hero!”’ 

‘‘In paths of darkness, too, from whence 
echo the cries of so many who are more 
weak than wicked, more sinned against than 
sinning, light has been sent with words of 
cheer, and a presence of power—because of 
its forgetfulness of self—felt that lifted into 
the sunlight some of those most cast down! 
Here and there orphan girls have been edu- 
cated; a hitherto neglected boy given oppor- 
tunities for becoming self-supporting; a 
crushing burden lifted from the heart and 
head of a weary woman, a criminal madea 
man of—all by the quiet work of my hero!”’ 

‘‘Is he a minister in charge of one of our 
city churches,” I asked? 

‘‘Well, he was intended for a minister 
once,” he replied, ‘‘but no pulpit was found 
sufficiently large to hold him. As soon as 
he became old enough to take his own 
measure, he realized this, tho’ no one could 
advance in years and remain more entirely 
unconscious of the grandeur of his own 
nature than he has. Perhaps his best pos- 
sessions are an ability to feel keenly for 
others, a generosity of disposition, anda 
power for doing magnificent things in mag- 
nificent ways such as I believe to be simply 
unparalleled.’”’ 

‘(Does the great world honor him?” 

‘‘No, because the great world does not 
know him; yet a world of hearts praises him. 
He is public spirited—one of Chicago’s prom- 
inent men, but he has too great a hankering 
after the best that life has to give to reach 
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out in earnest for any public position. In 
his own world, that made up of old, middle- 
aged and young, of the learned and the ignor- 
ant, the rich and poor, he is a king and the 
hearts of these are his throne.”’ 

‘‘Has he always walked on velvet ?”’ 

‘‘No; he has made his own way, as the 
saying goes, known toil and ease, made use 
of all the pleasures and cares whidah life has 
brought to him without complaint and with 
a very noble philosophy; and he is busy now 
making out of the ruins of some shattered 
plans and thwarted schemes, a staff of power 
with which he will mount to even greater 
heights than any yet attained.” 

‘‘Who may he be called?”’ 

‘‘\ business man of Chicago.” 


—> « = 


Eating Before Sleeping. 


Many persons, says Dr. W. T. Cathell 
(Maryland Medical Journa/), though notactu- 
ally sick, keep below par instrength and gen- 
eraltone, and 1 amof the opinion that fasting 
during the long interval between supper and 
breakfast, andespecially the complete empti- 
ness of the stomach during sleep,adds greatly 
tothe amount of emaciation,sleeplessness and 
general weakness we so often meet. Physi- 
ology teaches that in the body there 1s per- 
petual disintegration of tissue, sleeping 
or waking; it is therefore logical to believe 
that the supply of nourishment should be 
somewhat continuous, especially in those 
who are below par, if we would counteract 
their emaciation and lower degree of vital- 
ity; and as bodily exercise is suspended dur- 
ing sleep, with wear and tear corresponding- 
ly diminished, while digestion, assimilation, 
and nutritive activity continue as usual, the 
food furnished during this period adds more 
than is destroyed, and increased weight and 
improved general vigor are the results. 


-——— 


— — 


Variation of Form in Bacteria. 


Some of the curious variations of form and 
properties that take place in bacteria with- 
out apparent reason, have already been no- 
ticed in these columns. Noteworthy among 
these are increase and decrease of virulence 
so that it seems possible that the bacilli of 
an infectious disease may develop from 
forms usually supposed to be harmless. A 
recent German investigation described in 
Nature, june 21, seems to prove beyond 
doubt that some species of bacteria present 
entirely different forms under different con- 
ditions. The writers conclude that such 
signs of polymorphy cannot be ignored, and 
that it is wrong to devote attention only to 
the common or so-called normal forms de- 
scribed in text-books, passing over the others 
as abnormal. It is now impossible to deny, 
for instance, that the cholera spirtllum may 
have developed from a bacterium to whichit 
has no morphological resemblance.—Liter- 
ary Digest. 


—- —— 
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A UNIQUE strike occurred lately at Lisbon 
Complaints having been made that the bread 
sold by the bakeries weighed less than the 
stamps indicated, the authorities required the 
master-bakers to deposit a certain sum asa 
guarantee for their fulfilling the city ordi- 
nance. Upon this the journeymen-bakers 
went on a ‘‘strike,” presumably to assist the 
masters, The authorities af once sent sol- 
diers to the bakeries to provide the bread 
necessary for one day. The striking bakers 
were then arrested and compelled to return to 
their shops. Zhe loaves turned out by the mil 
itary are said to have been suffictently heavy 
—Literary Digest. 
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Hotes from the Field 


THE COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL 
AND 


ON FELLOWSHIP OF THE 
CONFERENCE UNITARIAN 
OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, 

Mr. Ernest LL. Staples, having sustained a 
thorough examination all points 
his qualifications for the 
work of the Unitarian ministry; and having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship that he 
is in all respects worthy of their approval. is 
hereby commended to the fellowship of our 
ministers and the confidence of our churches 

W. L. CHAFFIN, Chairman. 
D. W. MorEuousE, Secretary. 


New York, Aug. 2, 1894. 


OF 


covering 
bearing upon 


Correspondence 


The following letter, though addressed to 
the editor of UNITY, is too good to be kept 
for private uses only. 4. 24. J. 


FROM A HILL-TOP WHOSE BEAUTIFUL MISTRESS RE- 
FUSES TO SPELL IT WITH A CAPITAL LETTER, 


DEAR MR. JONES: Because I am visiting 
friends of your’s on this New Hampshire hill- 
top, am I not in duty bound to write you a 
letter from its height? 

Four hours from Boston and the station is 
called. After the odd fashion prevalent 
here it has one name—Madison—the post- 
office another—-Silver Lake—and after all 
what is any of it but Chocorna, when once 
his beautiful form is seen! Four hours on a 
hot day and then three miles of enchantment 
over a country road wjth occasional views, 
but usually with the woods close to the road- 
side and the road itself a track for each wheel 
and one for the horse—the rest grass, and 
that infinite variety of wild beauty that 
thrifty people persist in calling weeds. So 
we drove on, brown Maggie stopping to rest 


at her own sweet will, and we too, nothing 


loth, chatting away, with every moment 
bringing peace and sweet contentment. And 
the birds! the woods were full of them! 
Twilight drew near and the warm earth 
greeted it with an open casket of perfumes. 
The odors were as many as the songs, with 
sweet fern waving its censer at frequent in- 
tervals. Finally we canie up, up, up to the 
hill-top farm that Mr. Frank Bolles, in his 
charming book, “At the North of Bearcamp 
Water,”’ 
And a 


may travel far to find! 


compares to a shining brass button. 
beauty it is, with such a view as one 
Over the farms and 
forests away against the horizon is linked a 
chain of mountains, purple, blue or gray, ac- 
cording to the day and hour; and the nearer 
mountainseand hills curve toward us, dotted 
with farm houses; while nestling in their own 
fair cradles are Silver Lake and beautiful 


Ossipee. Nearer still lie forests of birch, 
oak, pine, spruce, fir and all the hardy trees 
that love the hills. 


Ah, no! not till your eyes have really rested 


Can you see the picture? 


on its beauty! 
Climb again back to the barn (there’s a 
secret about the barn, hidden steps anda 
study with a view!) and you come to granite 
mount them and new wonders are 
There lies Whitton Pond, a little 
inland sea with its miniature islands and pen- 


‘oulders; 
revealed. 


insula, the mountains rising beyond, so that, 
sitting here on the highest rock, I am ona 
granite throne with mountains encircling the 
horizon. 

I do not care for a little mist, do you? =_iIt 
gray haze and the 
lovely clouds float down and drape their 
misty vails across the trees. 


frames the hills in a soft, 


What heavenly 
stillness! The cows browse and chew their 
cuds, and the birds! there is here never an 
hour of daylight, twilight or dawn when they 
do not sing. 

The mist grows moist! 
Pond! 


right as we descend! 


Farewell, Whitton 
But greet Chocorna high the 
Wait Do 


you see the place where the stones have 


to 
a moment! 
fallen from the wall? Step over and a few 
rods will bring you to the most enchanting of 
hammocks swung under low branching pine 
trees. There you may lie on a summer day 
with the sun filtering softly through the clus- 
ters of green pine needles, with the brown 
pine carpet below, and with the exquisite 


fragrance of pines spilled in the air, And 


-|the chipmunks will gaze at you with wise eyes, 


the crickets will chirp, the birds will fly near 
and sing, and you may look out as you 
far away over the mountains and 


lakes, and dream that you are in paradise. 


swing, 


Even the abandoned farms whose pathetic 
decay is the one sad feature of the beautiful 
roads this neighborhood, are not seen 
from this hill-top. When you drive up here 
you lose the road and come over the green 
grass. And such delightful aloneness I am 
sure is only here; for we are three miles 
from everywhere and the hill-top belongs to 


in 


itself and leads to nowhere. 
Will you have a reminiscence as my good- 
bye word? Here it is. 
SHELLING PEASE, 
The pleasantest work | hnow in life 
Is just to sit at ease, 
On steps within a doorway’s frame, 
Alone and shelling pease. 


One need not look into the dish, 
Tosnap and empty pods, 

When just outside the door is spread 
A landscape for the gods. 

Across the farms and open fields, 
Above the green of pines, 

A mountain chain draws out its links 
In beauty’s waving lines. 


And nestling in the curves there lies 


A blue and silver sea, 


While in a dimple just beyond 
Smiles lovely Ossipee. 


Above the clouds of fleecy white, 
Above the mountains high, 

The sunshine sets his golden seal 
Upon the lakes and sky, 


Oh! who would reign upon a throne, 
A captious throng to please, 

If he could in this doorway sit 
Alone and shelling pease? 


So endeth my letter from the hill-top. 
Ever truly yours, 
LYDIA AVERY COONLEY. 
Art in the School-room., 

DEAR UNItTy: I rejoice in the word from 
F. G. B. (in UN1iTY, July 26) on the subject 
of Pictures in School-rooms. 

We all do what we can to make our homes 
beautiful; some of us, more than is in good 


taste. How 


many waking hours do our 
alas! 
our choicest household objects of art are kept; 


children spend in our parlors, where, 


and yet how many of us ever actually give 
to our children’s school-room—for him and 
his companions and their successors to enjoy 
—the inexpensive and beautiful gift your 
writer suggests. We often embarrass the 
teacher by a personal present atChristmas 
This year let us plan for her pleasures and 
the children’s by putting a treasure on the 
school-room wall. 

St. Louis, Mo. S 


G. C. 


Memorial Chairs. 
DEAR UNITY: Some of your readers who 
are building new churches may be interested 
in a plan devised by the chairman of our 
seating committee for securing better chairs 
than we had thought possible for the People’s 
Church, and at the same time inaugurating 
a memorial feature that has met with grate- 
fulacceptance by our people. Among the 
many chairs submitted for our inspection 
there was one built of oak and leather-up- 
holstered, which was far more handsome and 
desirable than any of the others; but to pur- 
chase this we must exceed our appropriation 
by about five hundred dollars. Our chair- 
man suggested that if we could sell one hun- 
dred memorial chairs at five dollars apiece 
(about the actual cost of the chair) this would 
make up the difference. The plan was 
adopted, and we have already sold sixty-two 
—rather, they have sold themselves with al- 
most no effort on our part—and we expect to 
easily dispose of the whole hundred, 
It is understood that the chair itself is not 
sold, as we are to have nothing but free 


seats. What the person gets for his five dol- 


lars is the privilege of perpetually offering 
the hospitality of the People’s Church in be- 
half of any deceased relative or friend whose 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s 


Fair. 


nics 


BAKING 
POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 


from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD, 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAA 


Do You Wonder 


that Columbias Sin sand at the head? 
The conditions; | Se i under which 
q our wheels 
: are con- 
ete» structed are 
~ gingularly 
42 favorable. Made by 
~/ +agreat company with 
=~" unlimited resources, 
whose Plant is unsurpassed and hardly 
equalled in the world, 


Columbia Bicycles 


are the splendid result of the best efforts 
of enterprising and scientific men of 
notable inventive powers, coupled with 
the discernment to seize and appropriate 
anything good that is presented from 
outside sources, and having the judgment 
that only results from long years of ex- 
perience. With such advantages, pos- 
sessed by no other establishment, it is 
not surprising that these peerless wheels 
are the standard of bicycle construction. 


Catalogue free at our agencies, or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE [iFG. COo,, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 
WRITING PAPER 


(The finest made—for Polite Correspondence}, 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


2 Quires [72 a ag SM and 
nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CoO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
= practice. 


Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
913 U. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
Write for Catalogues. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Kenovated on the Floor. 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


ONLY Frest-Ciass Work, NICHOLAS AUW, 


Telephone, South 803. 
141 EK. Twentieth St... CHICAGO. 


For Fine Tailoring at Lowest Prices Visit 


M.GUTIMANN, 
FINE TAILORING, 
2901 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. 
TABLISHMENT M 


THE LARGEST ANUFAG TERING 
CHURCH BELLS eee” 


Purest Bell Metal, (Copper an and Tins) 
for Price an ata 
ieSn ANE SELL FOUNDEY BALTIMORE. MD. 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDGRTARER), 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


T'= BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 


name he may have engraved upon a plate and 
attached to the chair. 
seemed 


So many persons have 
To 
give a memorial window is not within the 
means of many; but they can at least offer a 
hospitable chair in the name of one gone— 


grateful for the opportunity. 


and to me the memorial is quite as fitting. 


adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, Louisville, Atlanta, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Dresden, Leipzig, London, Paris. 

THE BERLITZ METHOD is based on a sys- 
tem of language instruction generally called 
the ‘* Natural Method.’’ In it the pupil is 
acquainted with the foreign tongue, not by 
translation, but by conversational exercises in 
the new language. TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
Send for Circular. OPEN ALL SUMMER. 


LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine con- 
taining the most interesting modern French Com- 
edies, Novels, Anecdotes, Etc.; also treatises and 
exercises on the difficulties of French Grammar 
pronunciation andidioms, Send for sample copy. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added tot} othe 
buildings, and its novel arranvement is wel 
adapted to the school, with its indivi..ual teachin 
and home lite for the buys. 


B KNAPP. S PR 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A liberal education with good home influenc: 


Reference: JAS. C, PARSONS, 
E.E. Hare, D.D. Principa 


CIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO. IT9th year bexwin: 
Sept. 19th. Prepares for college and gives specia: 
courses of study. For Young Ladies and Children 

MISS R.S. RICE, A. M. Principals. 


MIss M. E. BEEDY,A. M. 
avenport, 


KEMPERRALL we 


ABoy’S Boarding School, Reopens Sept x2, x80 


For Catalogue address 
HARVEY K, COLEMAN, A. M, Head Master. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


The Law Department of Lake 
Forest University, 


FACULTY: 
HON. JOSEPH M. BAILEY, LL. D. 


M rere of Supreme Court of J linois 
HON. THOMAS A. MORAN, LL. D. 


_ Justice of Appelate Court, First District ¢: 
Illinois, and others. 


Sessions are held each week-day evening in the 
Athenzum Building, 18-26 Van Buren Street. 


Undergraduate Course oftwo years. Post-Grad 
uate Course of one year. 


Diplomas granted on two years’ attendance 
admits to the bar of this state on motion. 

For further information address the secretary 
ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B. 

1sor to 1504 Unity BUILDING 


WEINGART INSTITUTE. 
Select Day and Boarding School for Boys, 


22 and 24 East 9/st Street. 
Bet. Madison and Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Collegiate and Commercial Courses. 
a SP gg ye better than those of 
ar institution, ellequipped gymnasium and wel 
assorted school library, special features. Refer: 
to the Rev, Drs. Kohler. Gottheil, Kohut and Weiss 
to Dr. H. Baar, to Jacob H. Schiff, Esq., and t« 
Julius Katzenberg, Esx. Send for prospectus. 


~ INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


IN 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE. 


Locatio 
any simi 


is to be not too conspicuously placed upon the 


The name, with date of birth and death, 


back of the chair, and the memorial chairs 
will be scattered among the others. Among 
thenames to be placed on the chairs are 
those of friends who served the old church 


faithfully 


names of little children long since dead who 


and departed with its blessing; 
never knew our church, but whose parents 
love it now, and the name of at least one 
young lad whose parents, living in lowa, never 
saw our church or town, But they believe in 
a **People’s Church’’ and wish to thus receive 
one person each Sunday in their boy’s name. 
C. J. B. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


———— ee 


In the Last Ditch. 
Epiror Unity: There are many amus- 
ing incidents in the theological world, Not 
least among the number are the many 
arguments against Higher Criticism. Rev. 
H. L. 


spicuous for his arbitrary methods of de- 


Hastings, who has become con- 


fending an obsolete system of thought, 
not very long ago, answered the higher crit- 
ics effectively (?) ina short tract!! He is not 
a Semitic scholar at all; but that doesn’t mat- 
ter! He knows infidelity when he sees it,and 
he knows that he knows, and that ends the 
matter. More recently, in his Anti-Infidel 
Library he has a tract onthe ‘*Moral Aspects 
of the Higher Criticism.’’ 

It is excessively immoral! At a meeting 
of the Missionverein, where such great schol- 
ars as Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer and the 
venerable Grimm met to discuss missions, 
they drank beer and smoked cigars!!! 

Of course they drank beer because they 
were higher critics! Ofcourse beer-drinking, 
in Germany, to them is as harmless as our 
drinking of buttermilk and lemonade! Be- 
side it, false judgment, perversion of facts, 
the spirit of inquisitorial interference are quite 
harmless!! 
When a cause is reduced to such straits, it 
isin the last ditch, and cannot maintain itself 
much longer, 


J. N. CALDWELL, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Study Table 


From EartTuH’s CENTER: A POLAR GATEWAY MEsS- 
SAGE. By S. Byron Welcome, Chicago: Chas, H. 
Kerr & Co. Paper, 8 vo, pp. 274; 25 cents. 


Three enterprising friends fit out an expe- 
dition to the North Pole, and when they get 


pretty near it they are carried by a strong 
current inside the earth, and on the inner 
surface find a highly civilized people. The 
way in which these inner regions are lighted 
and rendered habitable is quite ingeniously 
imagined, but all this and the love story are 
secondary to the purpose of the book, which 
is toset forth the perfection of asocial system 
which consistently carries out the /atssez faire 
theory of government. The individualism of 
Herbert Spencer is here carried to anextent 
never pictured by that apostle of governmental 
non-interference, but the competitive indus- 
trial system thus portrayed is based upon 
and made possible by the adoption of the 
single tax proposed by Henry George, This 
combination of theories is the more interest- 
ing from the fact that Spencer now repudiates 
George’s theory, although it is based in part 
upon his own earlier writings. In the book 
one meetsan amusing inconsistency now and 


Wheeler & Wilson Mfv. Co, 


Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


—— —— 


Tue FattH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL, by W. C. Gannett and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones Paper 50c. Cloth, $1.00 

A Cuorus or Faitn, as heard in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions. A book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various religions. 
Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones . Cloth, $1.25 

PRACTICAL PIETY 


: : : - - .30 
APPLIED RELIGION. 
I. A New Help for the Drunkard . - 10 
Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant - - 10 
Ill, No Sex in Crime - - - - ’ oa 
1V. Not Institutions but Homes - - - 10 
Tue RELIGIONS OF THE WorRLD. (First Series.) 
. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver ee) oe 
Il. Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry . yo 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics . | eg 
lV. Buddha, the Light of Asia - - = 
V. Socrates; the Frophet of Reason - . ne at 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity henagest 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia - } 7 _ 
Tue CAUSE OF THE TOILER - - . . 10 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE : . - - - 10 
Ten Great NOVELS - . - - 10 
Unity Mission TRACTS. 
Jesus, the Secret of His Power : .05 
The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus - 05 
The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy - 05 
What is it to be a Christian - . 05 
Unity SHort TRACTS. 
The Manliness of Christ 02 
A Mother's Cry - . - - - .02 
Deathlessness, by W.C. G. andj, Li. J. - : .02 
By Mrs. S.C. Lu. Jones. (Unity Mission Tracts.) 
Co-education of MS ome rom Wife 05 
Co-education of Parent and Child - - . .05 
The Western Unitarian Conference: Its Work and 
Mission - - . - - . .05 
Ten YEARS OF CuuRCH LiFe: being the ‘‘Tenth Annual’ 
(18g3), of All Souls Church, containing reports, ser- 
mons,etc - - : . - - . 25 
THe Women’s Uprisinc. A Study of the International 
Congress of Women - - - - - 10 
Unity, a weekly paper in the interest. of Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and (haracter in Religion. Edited by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. Per annum . - . $1.00 
All the above im package ready for mailing, in Paper - 3.50 
With ‘‘The Faith that Makes Faithful,” and the ‘‘Chorus of 
Faith,”’’ in Cloth - - : - : 4.50 
A Year's Subscription to Unity, additional - . - .50 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 


JUST ISSUBRD. 


ntroduction 
to the Talmud. 


By REV. DR. M. MIELZINER, 


Professor of Talmud at the Hebrew Union College. 


This is a work of great value and is the first and most comprehensive of its kind 


in English. It is intended to facilitate the exceedingly difficult study of this immense 
branch of literature. 


Part 7, Is the Historical and Literary Introduction of the Talmud and its com- 
ponent parts. It treats of the Mishna and Gemara; gives the origin, compilation, 
names and contents of the 63 tracts of the Mishna, works kindred to the Mishna; 
biographical sketches and characteristics of its authorities and expounders, Special 
chapters are devoted to the classification of the contents of the Gemara, into Halacha 
and Agada, to the complications of the Palestinian and the Babylonian Talmud; to 
commentaries on the Talmud epitomes and codifications, Apocryphal appendices, 
manuscripts and printed editions, auxiliaries to the study of the Talmud, etc. 

Part 2. Talmudical Hermeneutics. Plain and artificial, legal and homiletical 
interpretations. Rabbinical methods of interpretations. Eight chapters devoted to the 
exposition of hermeneutic rules. 

Part 8. Talmudical Terminology and Methodology. Terms and phrases regard- 
ing the structure of a Mishna paragraph; the Gemara explaining and discussing the 
Mishna; different modes of asking and answering questions; problems and their solu- 
tions; different modes of argumentation and refutation; the debate. 

Appendix. Key to abbreviations used in the Talmud and its commentaries. 


The three parts published in One Volume of 300 pages, octavo, Cloth Binding. 


Price: Post Free, $2.50. 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI: 175 Dearborn Street, 
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THE COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 
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| Liberal Keligious Societies 


HELD IN CHICAGO, 
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Price, - - 25 cents per copy, post free. 


Liberal Discount on orders for 50 and over, 
made known on application. 
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BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


: | 175 Dearborn St, CHICAGO. 


iy RIGHT LIVING 


FOR SALE BY 


: TABLE OF CONTENTS, 
ii ee 
i I. Right Living. XXXI. Self-Respect. r 
l ef Il. Whatis Morality ! XXXI1. Foolish Pride and Silly Prejudice. 
7 Ta Ill. What is lrnorance ! XXXIIL. Anger, the Distorter. 
ine IV. Knowledge the Great Treasure. XXXIV. The Angel of Forgiveness, 
P V. Concerning Fducation, XXXV. Observation a Great Faculty. 
; in VI. Conduct: or Right Doing. XXXVI. Perseverance, the Friend of Man. 
tt 4 VIL. Virtue, the Llluminatior of Life. XXXVII. Punctuality, a Promoter of Success. 
ri VILL. Prudence, an Economy of Life. XXXVIIL. The Difficulties of Life. 
tie IX. What Know Ye of Justicet XXXIX. Temptation, the Demon on the Highway. 
Te X. Fortitude a Noble Possession. XL. Habit, Second Nature. 
s Xl. Temperance and Intemperance. XLI. Power of Will. 
| } XIL. Is the Use of Tobacco Dangerous! XLII. Courage, a Necessity to Right Living. 
4 } XIIf. Cultivation of Individuality. tg = ae . Concealed Vice. 
tae XIV. Character, a Jewel! of Great Price. XLIV. Beauti ul Charity. 
er ; XV. Idleness, another Name ‘or Loss. XLV. Fidelity, the Giver of Strength and Honor. 
raid XVI. Industry, the Staff of Life. wrest phe of bide wag is Canis tikes tha 
-. XVII. Value of a Trade. XLVI. varice, not a Means to Life’s Best End. 
ie te: XVIII. Recreation a Necessity. XLVIIL Good Nature, one of Life’s Best Blossoms, 
ae, XIX. Games of Chance. XLIX. Reason and Free Inquiry. 
a he XX. Truth and False ood. L. Free Speech. 
i XXI. Whatis an Oath! or The Worth of a Promise. a Aa tes. yet 
aha e XXII. Fraud a Crime. Jl. ghts of Animals. 
t it XXIILL. The Poison of Slander. en a pF aegpaa : = sa 
ie XXIV. Whatis Hypocrisy! AV. uman Rights: or the Equality of Man, 
mh XXV. Conscience, or Moral Sense. LV. Moral Cleanliness. 
ae Be XXVI_ Selfishness, the Menace of Society. LVI. Politeness. The Gentleman, 
2 1, XXVIII. Gratitude, a Fragrant Flower of Life. LVI. Politeness—continued—The Gentlewoman, 
ae. XXVIIL. Is Reverence a Duty! LVIIL. Best Society, 
: . 14 XXIX. Self-Reliance. LIX. Progress; or Enlightenment. 
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THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


( 178 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


cous indignation with which the people had 
‘‘snowed under’ a man who ventured to be a 
candidate for the council of administration, 
and who, as they learned, had some years 
before been guilty of some sharp practice 
at the expense of his partner; after which, 
two orthree pages further on, we are told 
that criminality is merely mental disease, and 
that these enlightened people ‘*would no more 
think of punishing a poor, helpless, unfortu- 
nate victim of mentul disease than a victim of 
’’ and that ‘‘after the 
patients with diseased minds recover sufh- 


some physical disease, 
ciently to conduct themselves in a rational 
manner,’’ they are treated as well as the rest 
of the community. But with all its cruaeness, 
students of social science will find the book of 
interest. ‘The three principal ideas arc /aissez 
faire, the single tax, and irredeemable paper 
money; but the defense of the last two is not 
as fullasis that of the first; and this probably 
yecause the writer was so sure of the second 
that he could hardly realize the varions ques- 
tions which might arise in the minds of those 
not yet converted, and because, as to the 
third, he had not worked the matter out very 


far in hisown mind. F. W. S. 
HANNIBAL AND KATHARNA, A Drama in Five 
By Lieut. Col. Fife Cookson. G,. P. Putnam's 


Sons, New York and London. 1893. Cloth, 8vo, 
pp. 190: $1.25. 

This is a finely printed book in which the 
writer has attempted to carry us back into 
the time of the Punic War, midst scenes of 
blood and passion connected with the great 
names of Hannibal and Scipio. The lines 
are constructed with care, but they do not 
sing with music nor shine with flashes of 
quickening thought, The attempt at historic 
reproduction cannot be called very successful; 
the past does not live and glow in its own 
light, while the thought of the author is not 
fully embodied in ancient symbols and man- 
ners. Some of the incidents, like that of the 
minstrel and caged feathered songster, are 
pleasingly managed (p.164), while the act of 
Sophonisba in sacrificing herself for her hus- 
band is described with dignity. But there is 
little here to detain those who seek vivid ro- 
mance, orcharm those who love melodious 
verse. |. &. C. 
Up AND DOWN THE NILE, OR YOUNG ADVENTURERS 
IN AFRICA. (All-Over-the-World Series.) By Oli- 
ver Optic, Boston: Lee & Shepard, 


To say that this book is by Oliver Optic is 
to say that it will interest boys; and to say 
that it deals with the exploration of such a 
country as Egypt, with its wonderful history, 
iis many remains of ancient civilization, 
power and grandeur, and the interest of the 
manners and institutions of the medley of 
people now living there,is to say that it ough? 
to interest every clear-minded youngster. 


Rep Cap AND BLUE JACKET: 
time of the French Revolution. 
New York and London: 


A Story of the 
By George Dunn, 
G. P, Putnam's Sons, 
The story is laid in Scotland toward the 
close of the eighteenth century, when both 
England and Scotland were agitated by the 
principles of the French Revolution. It isa 
good story, well told, with several dramatic 
situations. There is plenty of action; im- 
pressment of seamen; a fight between an 
English and French man-of-war; a shipwreck 
and some of the closing scenes of the Freneh 
Revolution, The lover of novels less than 
the best, may go further and fare worse. 

m, T. G, 
By Brooke 
American Unitarian As- 


SERMONS OF COURAGE AND CHEER, 
Herford, D. D. Boston: 
sociation, 

This delightful volumn of sermons Dr. 
Herford dedicates to his old friends and par- 


ishoners in England and America. It is sure 


to be received with interest, and read with 
pleasure by all such, The sermons have the 


LL 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 


— --Q — 


I. Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 


“The Angel of Death Staying the Hand 
of the Artist.”’ 


I], The Selfishness of Grief, 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 


for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 


somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO, 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


SICKNESS and ACCIDENTS 


MODERN METHODS 
OF TREATMENT. 350 


pages, cloth, $1 00; leather, $1 75. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H, Kerr & Co., 175 Monroe-st., Chicago, 


HY PNOTIS 


derful subject. 
pnotism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, transportation 
prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subscription to 
Homes and Hearths, the elegant household 
monthly. 
PUBLISHING CO., New York. 


NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 
out. Tells all about this won- 
Whatever your views are on Hy- 


Address HOMES AND HEARTHS 


ELY'S CREAM BALM CuRES 


CATARRE 


RICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 


J. G GLINNIN, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ELGIN DAIRY MILK and GREAM 


2735 INDIANA AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, 


OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash 


$2 75 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carri 
7 complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 
springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Made of best mate- 
me | finished, reliable,and guaranteed for 3 years. — 
ree on lO days’ trial. FREIGHT PAID; n0 money required ia 
4 advance. 75,00) in use. Weare the oldest and best known 
Liss). . concern ofour kind, reliab's and responsible. Reference 
ees) furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 
a < —jruarantee tobe asrepresented, sold at the lowest facto 
CASAY prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE illustr 
catalogue oflatest designs and styles published. 


ve., Chicago, Ill. 


7 , 


ILIKE MY WIFE TO 


Use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder because it 


————— 


—— 


improves her looks and is as fragrant as violets. 
A fine 14k gold p!s 
ted watch to every 


case FR E E reader of this pape'- 


onvet this out and send it to us wit 
{> cour full name and address, and we 
S willsend vou one of these elegant, 
Ait richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
€ by express for examination, sod if 
you think it is equal in appearance 0 
any $25.00 goldwatch pay our sample 
price, $3.50, and itis yours. We send 
with the watch our guarantee that 
you can return it at any time within 
Sone vear if not satisfactory, and if 
you sell or cause the sule of six we 
7 will zpive you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall send out samples 
for 60 days only. Address 


NATIONAL M'F'G 
Tee PORTING coO.. 
9434 Dearborn St.. Chicaro. 


—————— 


old, kind, cordial ring; the same note of good 


Death to High Prices! 
Buy Direct from the Factor 


and save agents’ and canvas® 
ers’ commissions. Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
rect to the consumer at factory 
. The Majestic is recor 
nized as the best machine for 


agents = 
. For a limited ume 
° Shall sell it for $22 and furnis 
all attachments 
Shipped on 
where, Send for a sample of its work and 
FREE Columbian half dollar every 
chase next sixty days- 


THE TILTON MFG. CO.. 276 Wabash Av., Chicago. th 
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HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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MORE THAN KIN. 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Author of “Poems,” “Essays,” ‘Legends from Story- 
land,” *‘St, Solifer,” *‘A Grateful Spirit," *‘Hap- 
piness from Thoughts,” etc., ete. 


A new book, unique in its plan, its literary style 
and its dress. The individuality of the style brings 
to mind what was remarked by a critic on the ap- 
pearance of the author’s essays seven years ago, 
thatit would ‘‘delight all lovers of good English 
prose’’ and was ‘‘a contribution of lasting value to 
our literature in very condensed and original 
form "’ 

In its plan More Tuan Kin is not a book of es- 
says, nor is it a treatise, nor is itanovel; yet it has 
some traits of allthese. Its thoughts are grouped 
around a simple story of daily living, with no plot, 
and only the slightest of incident, but with atleast 
two characters beautifully and strongly developed, 
Through the whole book runs a consecutive study 
of kindness in its various phases, and the pages 
are enlivened by frequent illustrative instances, 
some of which are drawn from ancient and modern 
writers, some from daily experience, and some, it 
may be conjectured, are inventions of the author, 

Altogether itis a book to read and re-read, to 
take up at a moment of weariness for the delight 
ful uplift it gives; to study as a text book in the 
greatest of sciences—the science of living. 


1i8mo., 334 pages. 


Holiday Edition, half cloth, $1.00. 
Full Cloth, in two colors, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of .he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Knglishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. Go to the rising sun in 
the Kast, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
rone; there we find the life of Christ formn- 
ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of theology, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 


. Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, Fast- 
ing, Prayin ‘eaching, Rebuking, Wee ing, 
Pilgriming, rusting, Healing, Feasting, 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is aphenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
berson of Christ.— Christian Union. 


It is astroke of genius. 1t contains a whole 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. é is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
ray revelation of essential Christianity.—The 


art- 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


iby Harry C. Jones, 92 Fifth Avenue, New 


cheer, of hope, of trust, of spiritual assur- 
ance and calm. Time does not change the 
heart of the man, nor the expression Of his 
thought. It is the old, quaint Bible sermon 
still, full of texts, full of practical hints on 
righteousness, full of the winsomeness and 
heartiness of the man. Old friends will wel- 
come it, and new ones will learn to love it. 

H. T. G. 


The Magazines. 


THE QUARTERLY ILLUSTRATOR (published 


York) is one of the most charming publica- 
The number for 
the present quarter contains between three 
and four hundred illustrations by well-known 
artists, allwell done, and some of remarkable 
beauty, while 


tions that meets our eyes. 


the accompanying _ stories, 
inter- 
esting in themselves and in many cases are the 


work of distinguished authors. 


sketches, criticisms and art-chat are 


AMONG the important topics editorially 
treated in ‘*The Progress of the World’’ de- 
partment of the Review of Reviews for Au- 
eust are the recent railroad strike and its re- 
sults, the present tariff dead-lock in Congress, 
the assassination of President Carnot, the new 
President of France, the doings of the Ger- 
man Emperor, the veto of the British Peers, 
the British budget and the elections, and the 
personalities of the late Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge and his successor, Sir Charles Rus- 
sell. The full-page portraits of these last 
will especially interest American lawyers. 
science altel aamasiciinjice 

l1l Tempered Babies 

are not desirable in any home. Insufficient 


nourishment produces ill Guard 


temper, 
against fretful children by feeding nutritious 
and digestible food, The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the most successful 
of all infant foods. 


— > —ti—tS 


Superstitions in North Africa. 


Although practically all of Egypt and 
Northern Africa is nominally Mohammedan, 
there nevertheless appear, in different forms, 
many superstitions that more properly belong 
tothe Shamanism of the ancients. One of 
was to form an easy alliance with whatever 
could not be expelled. It was so in Mecca, 
when veneration of the Kaaba, formerly an 
object of idolatrous worship, was ingrafted 
upon Islam. It has been so everywhere. 
Beliefin demons everywhere prevails. The 
chief of the demons is ‘‘Iblis,’’ or **Shaitan,”’ 
the devil. But he is not the enticer to evil; 
he is rather an indescribable monster, who 
changes his shape at will, prowls in the dark, 
juggles with the light, and lays tribute upon 
whomsoever he will. Sometimes he may be 
must be 


propitiated, and votive offerings to him are 


avoided by charms, Sometimes he 
hung in the branches of the trees. 

“Iblis’’ and the 
belief in innumerable djins or 


Associated with belief in 
demons is 
genii, supposed to be a kind of spirit, pre- 
Adamite in origin and intermediate between 
These djins haunt the 
caves andlonely places by the sea and among 
They are supposed to take 
part daily in the affairs of men, So great is 
the fear of them that before a bucket is low- 
ered into a well or a burden cast upon the 
ground permission is usually asked of the 
djin that may be near. The aid of djins is 
invoked by the magicians forthe performance 
of marvels, after the manner of ancient necro- 
mancy and modern spiritualism. Some of 
these spirits are evil, others good. Not far 
below the mission-house in Tangier is a lonely 


angels and men. 


the mountains. 


the characteristics of Mohammed’s conquest 


a good djin. Moorish women may often be 
seen going to this rock when the tide is out, 
to carry offerings and seek the aid of the 
spirit. 

It not infrequently happens that a man or 
woman becomes possessed by an evil djin, or 
demon. ‘Then the hakem, or doctor, is usu- 
ally summoned, and, by charms and incan- 
tations or frequently by béating, the intru- 
der is expelled. When a woman of the lower 
classes is afflicted with epilepsy or some other 
disease the nature of which is not understood, 
the sheikh and several women of the village 
are called in, Sheis declared by the sheikh 
to be possessed bya djin. The women beat 
the tom-toms and scream and yell for most of 
the night. Then the sheikh informs the 
woman that it will be necessary for them to 
return the next night, and that a sheep must 
be provided. The next night the program of 
tom-toms and howling is repeated. Finally 
the sheep is dressed up as a bride, and the 
woman is placed upon its back and com- 
pelled to ride about for a while, when the 
sheikh pronounces her cured. The sheep is 
then killed and dressed, and the company 
indulges in a great feast. 

The people of Egypt and Barbary firmly 
believe that the spirits of the dead return. By 
many the prophet is make 
nightly visits, and a kind of aloes, known as 


‘‘suburra’”’ (literal meaning ‘‘make to con- 


supposed to 


tinue’’), is hung over the outer doors,that the 
prophet, seeing it, will grant his blessing to 
the house and cause it to continue. During 
at least two of their great feasts (one of them 
being Bairam, which follows the feast of 
Ramadan) the women, and many of the men 
as well, carry offerings of cakes, etc., for the 
dead to the cemeteries. This is done in order 
to prevent the spirits of the dead from re- 
turning to their houses. But these offerings 
are not laid upon the graves, as among many 
savage tribes, but given to the beggars who 
frequent the cemeteries -in anticipation of 
these gifts. Similar to this is a custom prev- 
alent among the Copts, of burning incense 
after a funeral to drive the spirit from the 
house, 

The superstition which, perhaps, exerts the 
greatest influence is that of the ‘‘Evil Eye.” 
Certain persons are supposed to possess the 
power of producing all manner of physical 
injury, even to the causing of death, by a mere 
glance of the eye. A mother is in terror if 
if youcompliment her child, for fear it will 
attract the Evil Eye. To lessen the peril, 
children of respectable and well-to-do par- 
ents are often allowed to go in filth and rags. 
To save themselves from the Evil Eye,the peo- 
ple resort to various charms. A little silver hand 
is laid upon the foreheads of the boy babies at 
birth (the girls are not considered as worth sav- 
ing). Boys are often seen with little charms 
tied to their hair or fastened to their caps. 
Women attach charms for the same purpose 
to different objects in the house. The little 
donkey that I rode in Luxor had three charms 
attached to astring about his neck. When 
we asked Ahmed, the guide and owner of the 
donkey, what they were, he replied promptly 
‘*Texts from the Koran, to keep away the 


Evil Eye.’? We asked him if he wore any 


such protection himself, and he answered, 
‘*‘No, God is best. I do not need to wear 
anything against the Evil Eye. People like 
you do not need anything to save them from 
the Evil Eye. God will take care of us.’’ 
Ahmed is far above his fellows both in in- 
telligence and character. 

Not only the Evil Eye, but other ills of 
life are to be warded off by charms. Onthe 
fronts of many houses, particularly in Alexan- 
dria, we haveseen wooden hands projecting 


Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED AT 


World's Fait, 
CET 
The Best. 


The Year-Book 


OF THE 
Unitarian 
Congregational Churches 


FOR 


ISVA. 


With Calendar Adapted for 
Throughout the Country. 


Use 


——  —O-—— 


Price, 20c., postpaid. 
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FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author's ‘‘What 
is the Bible?”’ published in 1878, butit ‘tis a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.’”’ 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar- 
ship relating to the Bible 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


as a protection against the Evil Eye, and also 


nook in the sea, supposed to be the haunt of 


as a kind of general guaranty of good fortune. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Irighest of all in Leavening Power.--- Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


VEZ 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


On the inner blinds and 


doors of a native 
house in Tunis we found many Arabic texts 
and prayers, one of which is ‘*Peace be on 


Noah in both 


among the sent ones. 


worlds, and on Mohammed 
The blessing of God 
be on us, and may God preserve us from 
venomous reptiles 
—> « 
Delightfully Cool and Refreshing 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
with ice-water and sugar. 


—<> « a 
American Advertisements. 
In the last number of Zettschrift fur Bril- 
Kunst, Max 


Seliger, writes an interesting article on Am- 


aende leipzig, the painter, 
erican Advertisements and treats the subject 
from an artist’s point of view. He recom 


mends the (sermans to imitate the Vankees 


except where “they ruin the views of the 


landscape by painting along the railroad 
| - > > 


tracks, on all fences and rocks, ‘Children 
Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria,” or where they 
decorate all walls with ‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’ ”’ 

He marvels at the ease with which ‘‘colos 
sal letters are painted by free hand, without 


ruler or measure,”’ 


and is surprised at ‘*the 


American letter-painter who works nega 
tively, that is, who writes on a light-colored 
background and afterwards fills in the back- 
ground with dark colors ’’ Ile criticises the 


Germans for their long advertisements, 
‘‘which nobody has time to read,’’ and rec- 
ommends ‘‘the American method of brevity.” 
He sees much io admire in our ‘‘theater- 
bills; they show consciousness in limitation, 
simplicity and clearness; powerful contrasts 
and rich colors on white backgrounds.”’ 

Aside from the artist’s naive enumeration 
of the endless number of American devices to 
attract attention, it is curious to see sucha 
paper in an art-journal. It proves that Am 
rican advertisement-methods are utterly for 
eign to Europe, and that they reveal a new 
world in art-industry. 

—- o 
STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas COUNTY. gtk 

FRANK |. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. |. CHkE- 
NEY & Co., doing business in. the City of 
Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 


HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every, 


case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by the 
use of ITALL’S CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK |. CHENEY 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this Oth day of December, A. I). 
1886. 
\ 


oe / 
oo ' 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. |. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, QO. 


BB Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
WIF IT AND PAY FREIGHT, 
$14 ay ny walnut Had oak — 
finely ‘Gnished, Siebel pin ys ted to light 
and heavy work; 
Automatic Bobbin 


a i 


set of Steel Aitachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now in ite we "s F seat Medal —_ —¥- ine and ain 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s an nt’s ts. 
Cut This Out and send ey! for machine on ieaue foes 
testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


R catalogue, 
OXFORD MFG, CO. 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. ILL. 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 


aranteed for 10 Years; with | 
inder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Seif-Setting Needle and a complete | 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Ke- 
lidious Societies in Chicago. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the 


societies have been identified; but for all local, | 


ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and Jess in iniportance, when 
used to differentiate the one from th other. 
Che pastors and societies named below have 
a growing sense of community of work and 
interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now ‘s, and the 
ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world, 


All. SOULS CHURCH, 
Boulevard and Langley 


Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


(Jakwood 
Jenkin 


COTNeTr 
avenue, 


CENTRAL Cutuncu (Independent), Central 
Music Ilall. corner of State and Randolph 
Streets, David Swing, Niinister. 
CHURCH OF OUR 


I \rieR (Universalist), 
So Hall street. L. J. 


lYinsmore, Minister, 

CHuercn or THE MesstAn (Unitarian), 
| corner of Michigan avenue and 23d _ street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. 11. Llarris, Minister. 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. K. A. White, 
Minister. 


} 


ETHICAL CULTURE SocierTy, Grand Opera 


House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
'Mangasarian, Minister, 
FRIENDS’ SOcIETY, second floor of the 


Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
lonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 

kK. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, 
Minister. 

Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 

Prop.e'’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. Hi. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL 
avenue, Woodlawn. 
ister, 


(Universalist), Sheridan 
John S. Cantwell, Min- 


Indiana 
llirsch, Muin- 


SINAT CONGREGATION (Jewish), 
avenue and 21st street. I G. 
ister, 

St. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 2Sth street. A. J, Cantield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN 
Monroe and Latlin 
Minister, 


corner of 


Vila Blake, 


CHURCH, 
streets. r 


Uniry CHURCH (Unitarian), corner A 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Koulevard and Union Park. Jo- 
seph Stolz, Minister. 

—_—_——_— -0—__—_ 

Av ALL Souts ChurcH Mr. Levi A, Eliel 
will speak at 11 o'clock Sunday morning on 
‘*Ekducation and Heredity.”’ 

—> -—— 
Less Than Half Rates to Colorado. 

On August ro and 11 the North-Western 
Line will sell excursion tickets to Denver, 
Pueblo and Colorado Springs and return at 
less than one fare for the round trip; good 
for return passage until September 13, inclu- 
‘sive. For tickets and full information, ap- 
ply to agents Chicago and North-Western 
Railway. 


A CHORUS OF FAITH 


AS HEARD IN 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Pastor of All-Souls Church, Chicago. 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced. It shows the essential unity of all religious faith by set- 
ting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


119 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 


FORTY PAGES are given to the Opening Addresses 
THIRTY PAGES to the Farewells. 
The rest of the 167 extracts, varying from half a page to seven 


or eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, which make up the book, are 
arranged under seven heads— 


Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul. 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 


The Thought of God 
The Crowning Day. 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract 
Che book is carefully indexed and contains several short appendices 
on topics connected with the Parliament 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages; Price, $1.25. 


—_—_—— Cee 


FOR SALE BY 


NITY PuBLISHING Co. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


La. tar Mas PEEPS Ee 


-——— 


175 Dearborn Sxu., 
CHICAGO. 


The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 25 
The Jews and Jesus. sacdosg tens 
JOSUS, THUS LATS GIG PIB TiviG@B.. 0. e's ces cece cee 
The Doctrines of Jesus........ 


A discourse....... 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... .O5 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


EXCELSIOR ELECTRIC MAT CO. 


Manufacturers of and Deaiers in THE ONLY 


INVISIBLE BURGLAR PROOF MAT 


——e©89,«, 


FLOOR ALARM 


IN THE WORLD. 


OFPFICE AND SALESROOM, 
2872 ARCHER AVENUE, 


CHICAGO. 


aaa 


Telephone, South 274. 


S. MUIR, 


GREENHOUSES: 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. 


fELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


i 


FLORIST 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS com 
| stantly on hand. Floral Designs of every description 
T DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


PLA 


